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STATE OF EDUCATION IN PHILADELPHIA 
YEARLY MEETING. 


‘ The subject of the guarded education of the chil- 
dren of Friends is one which has claimed the atten- 
tion of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting almost ever 
since its establishment. When William Penn plant- 
ed his infant colony on the soil of Pennsylvania, his 
attention was early directed to the education of the 
youth of every sect, and it was one of the character- 
istics of the early members of our religious Society, 
that almost as soon as they erected a meeting-house 
in a new settlement, they were careful to provide 
schools where their children might receive the bene- 
fits of a guarded religious education. Its records from 
its erigin to the present time clearly prove that the 
Society has ever been the friend and ardent promo- 
ter of sound practical education. In the year 1746, 
the Yearly Meeting recommends Friends in the se: 
veral monthly meetings “to encourage and assist 
each other in the settlement of schools for the in- 
struction of their children, and to employ such»mas- 
» ters and mistresses as were concerned not only to in- 
"= sstruct their children in useful learning, but such who 
= in the wisdom of God and a spirit of meekness, 
might be enabled to instruct them in their duty to 
God and one another.” 

In 1750, the concern was revived “ that the youth 
of the Society might be trained up in useful learning 
under the tuition of religious prudent persons as 
schoolmasters.”” In 1774 and 1777 the Society was 
again engaged in this important work, and in 1779 
the Yearly Meeting “being fervently concerned for 
the pious education of the youth and their preserva- 
tion from corrupt conversation, and the various temp- 
tations to which they are exposed, recommended this 
important matter to the deep and solid attention of 
parents and all others who have the weighty trust of 
the youth committed to them?’ 

For several years afterwards, this concern claim- 
ed the attention of the Yearly Meeting, and schools 
were established in the subordinate branches under 
the control of the Society. 

Circumstances connected with the division of 1827 
deprived Friends of this city, and some other neigh- 
borhoods of the advantages of education they had be- 
fore possessed, and it is to be feared that causes have 
since operated to produce apathy on this important 
subject. 

In 1833, a large Committee of men and women 
Friends was appointed by the Yearly Meeting, “to 
take into consideration the state of schools and the 
education of the children of Friends, and to gain a 
more intimate knowledge of the state of our religious 
Society on this deeply interesting subject.”” ‘The 


ety has no direct control, 


utary effect of home influences. 


bers as widely as possible. 


taught by Friends, we are glad to know there are at 
least 5 boarding schools for boys, and the same num- 
ber for girls, within our limits, taught by religiously 
concerned members of our Society, although we are 
unable to say how mauy of our children are partaking 
of their benefits. But we proceed to copy the Re- 
port from .the “ Extracts from the Minutes of the 
Yearly Meeting of Women Friends, held in Phila- 
delphia, by adjournments from the 13th of 5th mo. 
to the 17th of the same, inclusive, 1844.” 


To the Yearly Meeting. 


Tue Committee appointed on the concern of a 
rightly guarded school education and profitable read- 
ing for those remotely situated, report, ‘That they 
met and after deliberare consideration, and a free ex- 
pression of sentiment on the interesting and important 
subjects committed to their care, united in appoint- 
ing asub-committee to have a general superintend- 
ence of the two concerns; also, the members of the 
Committee of the several Quarters to visit, as way 
might open, the Monthly and Preparative Meetings 
belonging thereto. ' 

In order to ascertain the situation and wants of 


By the report to our last Yearly Meeting, it ap- 
pears there are 46 schools within its limits superin- 
tended by committees of monthly or preparative 
meetings. In some of the Quarterly meetings in 
Pennsylvania no schools of the description recom- 
mended by the Discipline are reported, in extenua- 
tion of which it is stated that in some neighborhoods 
where Friends exercise a controlling influence they 
have availed themselves of the district school system, 
and some of the school-houses belonging to Friends 
are occupied by public schools, over which the soct- 


While we may approve the system of public in- 
struction provided by our state legislature, it would 
be well for Friends to consider whether the concern 
of the Yearly Meeting is carried out, and whether 
the susceptible minds of children are not liable to be 
exposed to associations in these establishments, which 
will materially lessen, if notentirely destroy the sal- 


These remarks have been suggested by the excel- 
lent report from the Committee of our Women’s 
Yearly Meeting which will be found appended.— 
They were appointed in 1843 to give further atten- 
tion to the subject of schools and the formation of 
libraries, and although pu! l'shed in the e> t acts « ftheir 
Yearly Meeting, its details are so interesting that we 
desire to see the report circulated among our mem- 


The Committee is continued another year, and 
we hope Friends in different sections will furnish 
statistics and other general information that may be 
useful. In addition to a number of private schools 


Committee, as appears by their published proceed- 
ings, were engaged in the duties of their appointment 
for two years. They visited most of the subordinate 
meetings, and in nearly all of the Quarterly meetings 
committees were appointed to give attention to the 
subject of schools and the guarded education of youth, 
within their respective limits. Most of the Quarters 
made written reports of the state of education among 
them, and all gave evidence of an increasing desire 
to carry out the concern of the body. 


Friends in relation toSchools and Libraries, it was 
deemed necessary to address a circular to the Month- 
ly Meetings containing a number of queries. From 
answers received to these, and the attendance of 
Friends appointed by Monthly Meetings to co-ope- 
rate with us, we have obtained much general infor- 
mation of the state of education within the limits of 


the Yearly Meeting. 


From some of our Monthly Meetings explicit an- 


swers have been received; from three no reports 
have yet reached us, and others are so indefinite, that 
the number of children, &e. could not be ascertain- 


ed. None of the children in those Meetings which 
have not sent clear answers to our queries are inclu- 
ded in the summary. ‘The following is, we believe, 
as just as could be drawn from the materials in our 
possession ; 3677 children over four years of age 
requiring school education: of these 712 attend 
schools under the care of Monthly and Preparative 
Meetings : 630 attend other schools taught by mem- 
bers ; 27 schools under the care of Monthly and 
Preparative Meetings ; 70 school-houses belonging 
to Friends, in some of which two schools are kept : 
8 of these are occupied as public schools, and 8 va- 
cant are reported. It appears that those schools only 
have been reported, which are under the care of joint 
committees of men and women Friends. Would 
not advantages arise if joint committees on schools 
were more general, that reports might be made to 
both women’s and Men’s Meetings? 19 Meetings 
report funds, the amount mentioned only by three. 

Many of the Reports received, give evidence, that 
among women Friends, generally, there is a desire 
and care to support the testimonies of the Society in 
the education of their children. Some state great 
loss from want of suitable schools, the district or pub- 
lie system only being in their section, in operation, 
and these under adverse and unfriendly direction.— 
While the Committee rejoice in the general diffusion 
of useful knowledge, they believe that the manner in 
which some of the public schools are conducted, is 
inconsistent, with the views of Friends, and with 
many of the principles and testimonies, we have al- 
ways deemed precious 

We cannot expect our children to Be faithful sup- 
porters of these, if we suffer them in the suscepti- 
ble season of youth to be exposed to counter-influ- 
ences, and an obligation rests upon us to shield them 
therefrom. Is there an object more worthy of 
a due portion of our time and means? Can any in- 
heritance which parents may accumulate serve as a 
substitute for a liberal and religiously guarded educa- 
tion, the result of a wise co-operation of home and 
school influences ? 

Believing, as we do, in the benefits of these, it is 
a subject of much regret, that Friends should suffer 
their school houses to lie vacant, or to be given up 
to the direction of others and placed beyond their 
own control. In some neighbourhoods these schools 
are kept only a few months in the year ; and a fre- 
quent change of teachers, is another -of the disad- 
vantageous consequences, 

We have ascertained that in many parts of the 
country it is difficult for Friends to obtain teachers 
for their family and other schools, while at the same 
time there are young women who would willingly 
turn their attention to the occupation of teaching but 
whose remote situationseand limited circumstances 
preclude them from the requisite advantages. ‘To 
this subject the Committee think it right to call the 
attention of the Quarterly Meetings, that they may 
seek out such within their own borders, and by fur- 
nishing the means for adequate instruction to them, 
suitable teachers may be qualified to fill the vacant 
places. ‘There has existed for several years past, in 
one of our Quarterly Meetings, a fund raised entirely 
by women Friends, and under their control for the 
purposes of education, and especially for the quali- 
fication of teachers. ‘T'wo of those, thus educated, 
were, by last accounts, teaching large schools, each 
in her respective neighbourhood. We believe if this 
concern were carried out in all our Quarterly Meet- 
ings the most beneficial results would ensue. For 
those in remote and thinly settled districts, we desire 
that the Yearly Meeting may be able to suggest some 
plan of relief. 

The subject of Books claimed our early attention, 
and upon deliberation it was considered best to pro- 
pose to such Meetings as felt want inthis respect, 
the establishment of libraries, to be under the care of 
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their respective Monthly or Preparative Meetings. | 
Voluntary contributions for this purpuse, have been | 
made by Friends in the City, and the neighbouring | 
Meetings of Darby and Byberry, of a large num- | 
ber of pamphlets, and three hundred and twenty 
volumes : one hundred and ten of these with many 
dozen pampilets have been appropriated among 
distant Meetings. With all our distant Meetings 
where books are few, and Friends are widely separ- 
ated, we have not yet had opportunity so to commu- 
nieate, as to furnish them with all we desire ; but if 
the Yearly Meeting should continue a Committee, it is | 
believed that as way opens this may be attended to. 
Thirty-two libraries have been reported under the 
care of Monthly and Preparative Meetings, fifteen 
of which have been established since last Yearly 
Meeting, several more are also reported in progress, 
also, two juve nile libraries under the care of school 
committees, Signed on behalf of the Committee, 

Racurst Mason, 

Mary S. Liprpincorrt, 

Hannaut ‘l'’owNnsenD. 


Sd dct hadibedtedtln. 
WEATHER PROGNOSTICATION. 

Boru ancients and moderas have been much ad- 
dicted to looking into futurity as to the weather. 
Providence, however, seems to confine our knowl- 
edge of this kind within narrow bounds. An au- 
thor, (Dr. Johnson) who makes no pretensions to 
meteorological science, has boldly affirmed, that on 
the morning of one day we cannot tell for certain | 
what will be the weather of next morning. One 
may guess, and guess rightly at times ; still it is but 
guess work. 

Many years’ diligent observation, and the perusal 
of all .he treatises he could find on the subject, have 
led the writer to be of opinion, that the appearance 
of the heavens is the only thing to be depended upon 
as prognosticating change of weather; and the ut- 
most certain observation to be obtained in this way 
extends but to a few hours previous. It often hap- 
pens, indeed, thatthe transition from one state of the 
atmosphere to another is so sudden, that no notice 
whatever is given beforehand. 

The phases of the moon are a favourite subject 
for the weather-wise. Our almanacs contain regu- 
lar tables, inferring to eve ry quadration a different 
kind of weather : whereas, the truth is, a whole lu- 
nation may pass without any change of the lea 
portance. From close examination, these ti tbles ss may 
be pronounced to be useless for any practical pur- | 
pose. Thatthey are always wrong, is indeed im- | 
possible ; for even the most random conjecture will | 
often prove right. ‘This is the great source of delu- 
sion to the common pe ople, and even to those who 
should know better, that if they now and then see a 
very distinet change witha new or {ull moon, the oy | 
conclude that snch may always be depended upon. 

It has been proved indee 1d that the phases of the 
moon may have some influence on the weather ; and 
Toa'do, an eminent Italian astronomer, has given a 
table of this kind, deduced from about forty year 
obseivations ; but his calculations amount to mere 
probabilities, and often remote ones, so that the in- 
formation he presents is not of any great value. It 
may be noticed also, that ‘Britain altogether, 


t im. | 


taking 


the same phases may apply to Seotland, | not to 
the sout of England,.as ther e may be a rainy tractin 
the one part of the Island, and it may be quite fair in 


the other. Another difficulty occurs in sp 
of a change—that th » weather is sometimes in such 
an anomalous state, that we ean hardly say whether 
a change has taken pla 

The aspects of the 


ce or nol, 
heavens is, 


however, worthy 


of our most careful observation, as here we have | 
something like certainty in the warning it gives us. | 
The clouds have been aceurately classified into three 
sreat divisions :—Isf, ‘The  ecemedlus. having a 
swelling roundish appearance, somewhat like wool; 
2nd. ‘The sfrafus, which is quite flat, and some- 


times divided into oblong divisions 
3/7. The nimbus, or 
diminutive of 


with sharp edges; 


rain cloud. ‘There are also 
the two first. ‘The cirr/ 


which appears like a chain of small wooliy-looking 


1O Cun dvs. 


clouds, andthe cirrho-stratus. which extends like 
long streaks. 
, , . ° 
Ive ry one knows th: ita or vt nala imMuiation of 


dark clouds Is commonly a pretty may indication of 
rain. But though one would think the nimbus is 
more like the cemeudus than the the latter 
more certainly denotes the approach of rain, though 


it 


Sfralus, 


'of the whole year probably fall in the latter 


‘are low 
real nimbus is probably in a higher region of the air, | 
'and moving 


‘their motion is confused, as if running 
| another. 


lunder 


that both he 
changes; 
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at some hours distance. 
ning, stratus of a dark color extending lengthways, 
somewhat like fishes 
pretty sure harbingers of rain. On the other hand 
cumuli, though rather dense and opaque, if sailing 
along quickly with the wind, have very little mois- 
ture, and at the most, emit now and then a trifling 
shower. ‘The case is different, if they move against 
the wind, for then they very soon assume the ap- 
pearance and properties of the nimbus. 

A haziness in which the sun, if in the daytime, | 
or the moon and stars at night, get gradually dimmer, 
and at length disappear, in summer and harvest de- 
notes rain; the air is then usually calm, and the 
rain lasts about five or six hours. ‘he heaviest rains 


summer and harves'. ‘The wind is then e ommonly | 
easterly, and the clouds as far as we can observe, 
and misty, flying with the wind; but the 


slowly from the south. Mists in 
spring selom lead to much moisture; but in autumn, 
and latter part of the season, they are often ollowed 
by a tracteof very wet weather. Country people, 
too, distinguish between white and black mists, 
former being indications of dry, and the latter of wet 
weather. This may be easily explained by the for- 
mer having no clouds above them, and the latter be- 
ing shaded by dense masses of vapour. 
meter assists in pointing out a difference between 
clouds which otherwise is not readily discernible. 
Thus with a high barometer, the heavens may be 


‘covered with dark clouds of the cumulus species, 
yet not threa 


tening rain; but a low barometer, the 
has its oe of wet. 
» have of- 


smallest cloud in passing, 
Of thunder storms, however violent, w 
ten but very short previous knowledge. The air is 
commonly still ; the slowly from the 
south ; are exceeding dense and dark. Sometimes 
against one 
Thunder is usually, though not always, 
accompanied with very heavy rain ; and the wea- 
ther, if;hot before, becomes much cooler. In th 


clouds move 


/autumn evenings we have sometimes a great deal of! 
appears | 


In this case it 
but 


lightning, without thunder. 
many fantastic 
fleet on the weather. 


a great scems to 


have little 


shapes, 


The avrora boreali 
part of the s¢ 
bright, it indie 
state of the eames, 
state of the 


: prevails chiefly in the latter 
ore its coruseations are vé ry 
ormy, and unsettled 

Rainbows merely indicate 
Lunar 


‘ASON. 
ates a moist, 


a moist atmosphere. 


Prognostics of change of and 
animals are not of great value, 
pages in treating of this subject. It is true enough 
and animals are sensitive to these 
but the notice they give is very short, while 
the appearances of the heavens are still more accu- 
rate, and within everybody’s observation. For in- 
stance, the low flying of the swallow is supposed to 

rain; but it isnot easy to define their low 
flying, they take many attitudes. Ducks and 
other aquatie birds are sualy and active in 
warning from their quack- 


i 
wet weather ;: but to eee 
we certain 


weather from plants 
though they fill up 


announce 
SO 
noisy 
ing is unnecessary, as have more notice 
otherwise. 

caleulations, how often dryness 
on affects those following ; but 


the experience of many successive ye ars only shows 


’ , 
here have been 
or wetness In one seas 


an uncertain degree of probability that such m: iy be 
the case. ‘The prevalence of particular winds cer- 
a leads more or less to similar tracts of weather. 
| We ts 46 winds prevail almost two-thirds of the 


year, and easterly one third. From February to the 
end of June.east winds occur oftenest,and west winds 
during the rest of the year. ‘This idler our Win- 
often mild, but our springs severe, so 
that our fruit crops are always precarious. In the 
spring, the east wind is mostly dry and sharp; 
but in the end of summer or autum, it 
accompanied with the heaviest rains of the ye: 
The direct west 
mild temperature ; but, veering 
to moisture, 


ters 


to the south, i 
clines more or less 


always cold, and usually, but not always, 


Coming after a tract of very wet weather, it gencr- 
ally clears the air. 


A great deal has been said about prognostication 
from the barometer. Important as this instrument is 


Fur ingtniiee) in the eve | 


with very little motion, are | 


part of 


the | 
the | 


The baro- 


halos, if 
'cdlistinct seem to etnodeoe astrofig wind rising. 


is Sa 
wind is usually dry, with r: her a 
in- 
The north w ind is 
dry.— 











in maay respects, the experience ‘acquired (com long 
| ubse ‘vation leads to the eonelusion, that its indica. 
tions are rather of the present than of the future state 
‘of the weather, No doubt, if we look over a well 
kept register, we find tracts of fair and wet weather 
ae with a high and low state of the baro- 
mete Stil when the mereury is low in the tube, 
can we foresee whenit is to rise, or when high when 
i itis to fall? ‘(he barometer, indeed, in all kinds of 
weather, is continually rising and falling; but it is a 
decisive rise or fall that announces a real change, and 
‘even then we cannot foresee how long that change 
is to continue. ‘The most certain sign of a complete 
ichange from wet to dry weather is when the rise is 
| quick, and to a great height ; but even then the*wind 
and the appearance of the atmosphe re give this no- 
itice also. ‘The mercury rising during he: avy rain is 
| also strongly indicative of a return of fair w eather. 
'Itis well known, too, it does not fall so much with 
heavy rains as with high winds. When high, its 
motions are slow and gradual; and when low, ra- 
pid, and its fluctuations more remarkable. In win- 
ter, its ranges areboth higher and lower than in sum- 
mer, and in tropical regions it keeps still nearer to the 


medium. At sea the barometer has been found use- 
ful; for its sinking quickly gives notice, though but 


a short time before, of a coming gale and in that case 
even half an hour is of value to the mariner. 


An instance of the absurdities to be found in trea- 
tises on this subject, may be given by a quotation 
from a tolerably respective work. * Persons who 
have oceasion to travel, are recommended to look at 
the mercury in the tube some hours before they set 
out; if rain theatens, it will be concave; if other- 
wise, convex or protuberant.’? This no doubt, shows 
the present state of the weather, but as to the fu- 
ture the writer will give his own experience. One 
fine clear evening he observed the barometer rising 
quickly, and so late as eleven o’clock the conv 
was most distinct. About seven next morning Ei 
ever, upon looking out, he found it had been raint 
heavy for some time 5 still the barometer was correct 
at least as to the present, for the mercury had fallen 
was quite concave. This 
state of matters, too, is not unusual. Ina late a 
earious harvest, there farmer would be 
blame if, upon the aut horit y fo a rising eae 
and bright sky, he d leave off ckearing his fields 
at seven orcight in the evening, depending upon next 
morning being favorable ; whereas the weather may 
change by three or four in the morning, and here 
would be aloss of seven or eight valuable hours to 
the creat detriment of his erop. 






sens ibly : and the surface 
fore. a 


sho ul 


If we errat times in the anticipation of good, the 
same thing happens oceasionally as to the threaten- 
ine of bad weather. The season of 1816 
known to have been cold, wet, and unproduetive.— 
‘The harvest was only getting general about the end 
of September. About the bevinning of Ovtober the 
weather previously being very moist, the crop al- 
worst condition.— 


ready cut, was lying out in the 
On the 10th of October everything hada most dis- 
mal appearance. It had rained ull midday ; the at- 


ternoon and evening, though fair, were still and dark, 
ir seemed Joaded with moisture; the wea- 
thercocks, were occupied by numbers of crows: 
in short, everything indicated a continuance of bad 
weather. ‘That very afternoon, however, was the 
commencement of a fine s« by means 
ff which a large part of the crop, indifferent indeed, 
as to produc e, was secured in good order. 

If the barometer gives us but short insight into the 
future, its indications at the exact time as to storms 
or earthquakes ata distance, are sometimes very re- 


and the a 
100, 


asonable tract, 


markable. ‘The effect of these as far off as 2000 
miles huve been distinetly observed. The creat 


earthquake at Lisbon, November, 1775, effected our 
barometer in a striking manner. On the 13th of 
January, 1843, we had a storm inthe English and 
Irish Char ane. denoted at Edinburgh by a fall of the 
barometer to 27 3-4 inches lower than it had been 
for some years before. ‘That afternoon, at Ediaburgh 
hardly a breath of wind was perce ptible, while at 
this very time such a storm raged in the English and 
Irish Channel, that a hundred and eighiy vessels 
were wrecked and 500 lives lost. 

An illustration of the nature of the barometer may 
be given by acase of very frequent occurrence. One 
morning the mercury was observed to sink very 
much; towards mid-day the clouds appeared heavy, 


is well . 
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and the general talk was, that this denoted much rain. 
This threatening ended, however, in a slight shower 
or¢wo. But the ‘whole affair was very soon explain- 
ed. ‘That morning it had rained heavily®thirty or 
forty miles to the westward, and the clouds we saw 
coming from that quarter had nearly exhausted their 
moisture before they reached us, 


‘That there is such a thing as a cycle of the sea- 
sons—that is, a return of years at regular periods 
with the same kind of weather—is an opinion which 
has been broached by respectable writers on the sub- 
ject, but is really very little authorized by any ac- 
counts we have on record. ‘The nearest approach 
to an iliustration of this theory, was the circumstance 
of three very bad seasons recurring at nearly the 
same intervals. ‘The cold and wet seasons of 1766 
was followed by those of 1782, 1799, and 1816, 
the distance of each being 16 or 17 years. But, al- 
lowing these years to have resembled each other 
pretty closely, the order of the intervening ones 
more or less favorable in the above periods, was nck 
at all similar. ‘Thus 1799 very wet and cold, was 
followed by 1800, remarkably dry ; but 1816, very 
like 1799, was followed by 1817, also wet and cold, 
tiough much less so than 1816. We have no| 
counts ofsuch acycle before that period. ‘The year 
1740 is known to have been very cold, but hardly 
any one between itand 1766. Since 1816, it is cer- 
tain we have had nothing of the kind. In the 
spring of 1833, the talk was, that seventeen years 
had elapsed since 1817, and that we must look for a 
bad season ; but it so happened that 1833-34-35-36 
were all good seasons. ‘here was a falling off in 
1837, and 1838-39-40-41 certainly proved more or 
less unfavorable; still, reckoning by the price of 
grain, 1838, the worst of them was not nearly so 
bad as 1799 or 1816. 





In short, though all seasons have necessarily a gen- 
eral resemblance, each has its own peculiar features, 
like the human countenance in individuals. For in- 
tance, in the course of the last fifty years. we have 
had no winter nearly so severe as that at the com- 
mencement of 1795. For more than two months 
from Christmas, 1794, to March 1795, the snow lay 
many feet deep around Edinburgh. ‘There was no 
coach travelling for some weeks, and it required the 
labor of a great number of men to cut a road to the 
nearest collicries. We have had occassionally deep 
snow in different years since ; but on the occasion of 
January 1814, which was next in se verity to 1795, | 
the snow, about one foot deep, hardly lay one month. | 


On the other hand, the summer of 1826, was | 
warm beyond example in any person’s remembrance. 
‘he harvest, too, was unprecedentedly early. Near 
Duddingstone, a large field was completely reaped’ 
by the 16th July ; that is, about a fortnight sooner 
than what is reckoned an early harvest. ‘he De- 
cembers of 1842 and 43 seem to have had no proce: 
dent as to mildness for more than forty years. ‘The 
mean temperature of both these months, taken at 9 
A. M., was very nearly 48 degrees, which is quite 
equi il to that of a ve ry mild April. ‘The mean heat 
of September, 1843, too, was about CO degrees, of 
equally rare occurrence; but the difference between 
that and the ordinary mean is pot so striking as that 
of the two Decembers, 


From the observation of many years we can as- 


certain the average temperature, moisture, and also | 


the prevailing *wind, of each month; and this is of 
importance as giving us the general character of our 
climate and its pe culiarities. But this caleulation 
gives little information as to the winds or weather of 
any particular month. ‘hus in May the average 
amount of east wind exceeds that of any other month, 
yet it will happen occasionally that the whole month 


TRE ATMENT. OF ‘ BURNS 


Ir is stated by the Medical Times, ee a Mr. 
Peppercorne has cured several cases of severe burns 


TELLIGENGER. 


of the hand by the application of a single layer of 
lint soaked in a saturated solution of carbonate of 


soda. Mr. Peppercorne conceives that, besides act- 
ing as a direct sedative upon the nervous structure 
of the skin, it may possibly relieve pain by neutra- 
lising the acidulous qu: lity of the perspiration as it 
passes off through the irritated skin. _ Whether the 
proposed remedy should have the effect here aseribed 
| to it or not, it is at ali events,worthy ofa trial, as the 
| solution ean be readily procured, and as readily ap- 
plied, without the possibility of doing any harm. 


The carbonate of sodais one of the ingredients of 


soda and seidlitz powders; it is also used in many 
culinary operations ; and scarcely any one need be 
at a loss to obtain it. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OAK. 


In the annals of the Agricultural Society of Ro- 
chelle there is the following description of an oak- 
tree which on account of its age and extraordinary 
size, may be justly regarded as the king of European 

| forests. ‘It orows in the court of a modern mansion 

about six miles south-west of Saintes [in the Lower 
Charante |, near the road to Cozes, and still promises 
to live for many centuries, 


Diameter of the trunk at the ground, from 27 to 
30 feet. 
Diameter at the height of a man, from 19 1-2 to 
22 1-2 feet. 
Diameter at the base of the principle branches 
from 3 to 6 feet. 
Diameter of the whole head, from 120 to 129 feet. 
The height of the trunk, 24 feet. 
The general height of the tree, 66 feet. 
By removing the interior dead wood of the trunk, 
a room has been formed, measuring from 9 to 12 feet 
in diameter, and 10 feet high, with a circular seat 
cut out of the solid wood. When wanted,a round 
table can be placed in the centre, capable of accomo- 
dating twelve guests. ‘This and its floor is adorned 
by a living carpet of ferns, mosses, and lichens. 
Upon a plate of wood taken from the trunk, about 
as height of the door, 200 concentric annual rings 
have been counted: whence it results, by taking a 


rt horizor ital radius from the exterior circumference to 


} } 
the centre of the.oak, that there must have been from 


| 1800 to 2000 of tiese rings, which makes its age 
{nearly two thousand years! 


PASSENGER PIGEONS, 


| 
j 


‘re . l . . l . . 
I'ne number of pigeons to be met with In some | 


parts of America is almost incredible, ip the quan- 
tity of food daily consumed by them is prodigious. 
M. Audubon, the celebrated natur: alist, : make s the 
following ec urious estimate respi cling ies —* Let 
‘lus take a column of one mile in breadth, whieh is far 
helete the average size, and suppose it passing over 
us without any intéfuption for three hours, at the 
rate of 180 miles by 1, covering 180 square miles. 
Allowing two pigeons to the square yard, we have 
one biliion one hundred and thirty-six thousand pi- 
geons in one flock. Ase very pigeon di uly consumes 
| fully half a pint of food, the quantity necessary for 
this vast mul! oe must be eight millions seven hun- 


dred and twelve thousand bushels per day. 
'RECENT POLYTECHNIC EXHIB TTIONS IN 
LIVERPOOL AND LEEDS 

Ir has bacome common of late vears, eciennatiite 
in the English manufacturing districts, to open what 
are called Public Exhibitions of works of art, mo- 
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may pass without a single day of wind from that 
quarter. 


In the business of life, we must be on our guard 
against dependence upon probabilities. And the far- 
mer and the mariner, whose avocatious are so much 
connected with the winds and weather, require to 
keep this in view, and _ not to allow their vigilance to 
be relaxed by flattering appearances. In the words 
of Paley, ‘The seasons are a mixture of regularity 
and chance. ‘They are regular enough to authorize 
expectation, while their irregul: arity produces, on 
the part of the cultivator of the soil,a necessity for 


activity, vigilance and precaution,’ led 





dels of machinery, antiquities and curiosities, natural 
history, philosophical apparatus, speeimens of vari- 
ous manufactures, and objects illustrative of several 
operations in the useful arts. ‘These exhibitions 
have in @eneral been held inconnexion with mechan- 
ics or other educational institutions, to whose benefit 
the proceeds areapplied, In many instances consid- 
erable sums have bern realized, and thus a twofold 
advantage is derived from the public—first, in the 
pleasure and instruction obtained from the exhibi- 
tions, and afterwards from the appropriation of the 
funds to the diffusion of knowledge at a cheap rate. 
All these exhibitions are essentially public in their 
character. The articles contributed being Jent by 
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| Passing from this the 































































































the publie, their management i is entrusted to a )-a-public 
committee; and the benefits resulting from them, 
both in money and otherwise, are reaped by. the 
public. 

To give some idea of the nature and extent of 
these exhibitions, we propose to describe three that 
have recently been held in Liverpool and Leeds, and 
to give some account of the institutions in connexion 
with which they were opened. 

Liverpool, it is well known, contains the lar- 
gest Mechanics’ Institution in the kingdom. The 
directors of this establishment have gone far be- 
yond the original idea of a Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion ; for while they have most fully carried out 
the plan of lectures, evening classes under the 
names of the Lower and the High School, for 
the mstruction of children of the working and 
middle classes. These schools have hitherto 
been attended with much success, and contained, 
according to the last report, 846 pupils. The 
number of members in March, 1843, was 3575, 
of whom 404 were ladies, and 674 apprentices. 
The evening classes are conducted by thirty-one 
masters, and the average attendance Is about 400 
each evening. Lectures are delivered regularly 
twice a week to audiences of from 600 to 1300. 
The library contains upwards of 11,000 volumes; 
and sometimes more than 500 volumes are taken 
out in one day. In the large and commodious 
lecture room, a powerful concerto organ, built by 
Hill of London, has lately been erected, for the 
purpose of giving increased effect to the musical 
lectures, and adding to the attractions of the in- 
stitution. This organ is played regularly on lec- 
ture evenings for about half an hour before the 
lecture commences, and while the members are 
taking their seats. ‘The institution also posses- 
ses a museum anda sculpture gallery, which con- 
tains a large collection of statues, casts, &e. and 
to which many valuable additions have rece ntly 
been made. 

The exhibition which was held in June and 
July, 1842, occupied twenty large rooms. ‘The 
ee that the ¥ visi. or entered contained a number 

looms for weaving fringes, silk, &e. at 

wi hich workmen were regularly employed. In 
| the next, letter-press and lithograp whic printers 
| were at work, printing various documents rela- 
| ting to the institution ; while the 
| book-binding and engraving in all their branches 

'wereat the same time going on. In the third 
apartment the walls of which were hung round 
W ith spec ime ns of costly carpe ts, were workm en 

employed in stocking weaving and lace-making. 

visitor entered a long 





| room contain ing an extens sive coll ction of philo- 








SO} hical apparatus, models of ships, of steam-en- 
eines, &e. A portion of the philosophical ap- 
paratus was kept at work, and such parties as 
choose, received shocks from electrical machines 
and small ealyanic batteries. nder this room 
was another, which con‘ained a working steam- 
engine and-a collection of machinery. There 
was also a canal surrounded by a railway, on 
which a model of a locomotive engine 
at work. Contiguous to this apartment, the pro- 
cesSes of @lass-b lowing and lik eness-cutting were 
otter’s wheel, on which 


as shown 


exhibited, as also a 
were fashioned wares, &c. according to any form 
which visitors suggested to the workmen. On 
ascending to the upper floor of the building, the 
visitor found himself in the natural history muse- 
um, which contained up ards of 200 specimens 
all tastefully and neatly arranged. Adjoining 
this was aroom in which were displayed about 

250 autographs, many of them very rare and cu- 
rious, among which were twe nty-one of English 
kings and queens, and eight of foreign princes. 
The next room containe vd architec tural models 
and spec imens of papier mac he ornaments, after 
inspec ting which, the visitor was introduced to 
the picture gallery. This was ninety feet in 
length, lighted from the roof, with its w alls com- 
pletely covered with paintings. It contained 276 


rrocesses ol} 
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pictures,among which were Haydon’s well known 
ainting of the Anti-Slavery Conference, Mac- 
ise’s Bohemian Gipsies, and many others of great 
merit. Ina line with this room were the muse- 
um and sculpture gallery. In the latter, the 
visitor found himself surrounded by specimens of 
the great works of the ancient sculptors, while in 
the centre there was a fountain, surrounded by 
plants, which cast up jets of water, thus impart- 
ing a coolness and fragrance to the gallery, and 
rendering it a delightful promenade. Two rooms 
next to this contained a collection of nearly 1000 
antiquities, curiosities, etc. many of which were 
very valuable. A single article—a musical clock, 
with railway carriages, passing in front, and two 
vases of flowers—was valued at 100 guineas.— 
An apartment on the same range contained a col- 
lection of between 300 and 400 engravings and 
water colour drawings, and the room next to it 
was filled with paintings by Liverpool artists, 
and portraits of Liverpool men. in the large 
lecture-hall, exhibitions of dissolving views, etc. 
by the oxyhydrogen microscope, took place twice 
aday. The play ground of the High School 
was roofed in to accommodate the extensive col- 
lection of North American Indian curiosities, etc. 
belonging to George Catlin, the celebrated trav- 
eller. The exhibition was open for six weeks, | 
and in a statement published after its close, it 
was calculated that, during that time, the total 
number of visitors could not be fewer than 97, 
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Town, in which, it was stated, every street and house 
was accurately represented. ‘The harbor and bay 
consisted of ‘ real water,’ and vessels were observed 
riding at anchor in the roadstead, unloading at the 
quay, and stranded on the shore. ‘The walls of the 
room were hung with panoramic views of the same 
town. In one of the apartments there was a type- 
composing and distributing machine, invented by Cap- 
tain Rosenberg, at which two boys were constantly 
employed. ‘This machine, from its ingenuity and 
novelty, formed a very interesting part of the exhi- 
bition, Another room was completely filled with 
Chinese curiosities, all arranged with the utmost 
neatness. Other rooms contained collections of mis- 
cellaneous antiquities and curiosities, philosophical 
apparatus and models of steam-engines. ‘The picture 
gallery was considered to be the largest and most 
handsome exhibition of paintings that had ever been 
opened in Liverpool, It was 218 feet long, but its 
breadth and height were not in proportion to this 
length. It was lighted from the roof, and contained 
420 paintings by eminent British and foreign artists. 
At each end of this gallery was a small room con- 
taining statuary : and a numberof paintings and en- 
gravings were distributed over the other rooms. At 
the top of one of the staircases there was a fountain 
surrounded with plants. ‘Two large mirrors were 
placed near it, which, by multiplying the objects, 
added greatly to the effect. In the lecture hall, con- 
certs of vocal and instrumental music were regularly 


held, and dissolving views and a panorama of the 


English tournament were exhibited twice each day. 
Conclusion next week. 





000. About 20,000 pupils belonging to the dif- | —————— 


ferent charity schools of the town were admitted FRIENDS? WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 


once gratuitously, as were also the police and 


military forces, and 380 domestic servants. The | 


total sum realized, after paying expenses, was 
stated to be £2000. 

The Liverpool Collegiate Institute was estab- 
lished in 1839, by a number of influential and 
wealthy persons, for the purpose of affording to 
the higher, middle and working classes a secular 
education, combined with aaa instruction 
founded on the tenets of the church of England. 
The building is one of the most handsome and 
magnificent in Liverpool. The cost of its erec- 
tion was about £38,000. It contains upwards 
of forty class and other rooms, and has extensive 
play-grounds adjoining. The lecture room i 


There are three day schools open in the institu- | 
tion, called respectively the upper, the middle, 
and the lower schools. ‘They are conducted by 
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Acents.—Baker & Crane, 158 Pearl st. New York, and 
| Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore, will receive subscriptions and pay- 
| ments for the Intelligencer. 











Home Duties—continvep.—If it is true of so- 
| ciety as of every other compound body that it can- 
| not become pure in the aggregate, without being first 

pure in the detail, we should be no longer sur- 


prised atits general condition. Do we ever consider | 


_what amount of time and thought and labor is ex- 


{ 


| pended in family discipline and parental influence 


. . ‘¢ ol od wi ‘ > i ? 
capable of accommodating about 2700 persons. |C°™P@reé with our efforts on other subjects? How 


few there are among us who truly appreciate the 
sanctity of the fireside. We are willing to lend our 
whole energies, mental and physical, to toil patient- 


a principal, two vice-principals, and twenty other | ly and even painfully for objects, the value of which, 
4 . ve . sv . LInccac a . . na . 
masters. There are also various evening classes | when attained, is extremely doubtful, while the sa- 


conducted by fourteen masters. No official re- 
port of the numbers attending the various schools 
has yet been published; but it was stated by J. 


Brooks that the number at both day and evening | 


schools was then 1030. Lectures are delivered 
regularly twice a week, and the charge of ad- 
mission to them is different to different parts of 
the lecture room. 

The exhibition in connexion with this institution 
was held in June and July 1843. It occupied no 
fewer than forty-one rooms, including the large lec- 
ture hall. In various rooms were exhibited the pro- 
cess of book-binding, paper-ruling, letter-press, cop- 
perplate, and lithographic printing, fringe weaving, 
manufacture of tassels, stocking weaving, fustian cut- 
ting, ivory carving, and pin making. ‘There was al- 
so a shawl-loom from Paisly, at which a workman 
was constantly employed, weaving shawls according 
to apattern made expressly for the occasion: and 
the process of hearth-rug weaving was shown in the 
production of a rug embodying a view of the institu- 
tion. ‘There was an extensive collection of models 
(fships and one of a ship-launch. Another of a 
steamer propelled by the Archimedean screw, was 
exhibited at work in a circular basin of water, tow- 
ing a full-rigged model of a merchantman, ‘The pro- 
cess of hatching eggs by means of hot water, and of 
cooking meat by gas, were. also exhibited. ‘There 
were also a cutter out of likenesses, and a potter con- 
stantly at work. One of the rooms was completely 
occupied by a large and beautiful model of Hobart 


cred ground of domesticrelationships is trodden hur- 
|riedly, thoughtlessly or perhaps impatiently. Our 
greatest care for our children appears to be to leave 
‘them an inheritance of money—and while endea- 
| vouring to amass this, we too often suffer their 
/minds to run into habits that may not only render 
‘such inheritance a curse, but lay the foundation of 
‘the lowest depths of moral degradation. We all 
) grant in the abstract the importance of education, 
| (we mean early moral training more than intellectual 
| culture,) indeed we cannot shut our eyes to its influ- 
| ences when we see it moulding from the same mate- 
| rials—Jews and Mohometans, Hindoos and Chris- 
tians, the sycophantic courtier and the savage can- 
nibal, the fieree warrior and the mild non-resistant. 
If then, there is anything of value in what we have 
| experienced, if we believe a guarded Christian edu- 
cation, confers any blessing how great is the respon- 
sibility of the heads of families, and what a school 
of instruction ought the domestic fireside to hecome? 
| Let us not imagine that itis to our children alone 
'we owe this responsibility—-every member of our 
‘household as well as these claim a share—our ap- 
| prentices no matter what their origin, and the neglect. 
ed class we term domestics should be regarded in 


he Christian relationship with equal concern, Ft is 





time that the cold selfishness which contemplates 
only our own gratification—which secures services 
for the lowest point of remuneration and has a rea- 
dy dismissal on the first appearance of incompeten- 
cy or unfaithfulness without any effort at instruction 
or reformation should give place to a more christian 
feeling. Do we ever imagine ourselves or our child- 
ren in the places of these latter classes and apply 
the rule * As ye would that men should do unto 
you do ye even so unto them.” Hereis a field of be- 
nevolence in which it is far better to give than to re- 
ceive—in which a double blessing attends every act 
of faithfulness and in which, as we have before sta- 
ted, is the true place of beginning for a real reforma- 
tion of the world. 


FRIENDS in ENGLAND, for refusing to pay tithes, 
have been distrained upon as follows : 


From 1700 to 1709, £42,849 1710 to 1719, £49,063 
1720 to 1729, 44,094 1730t01739, 43,759 
1740 to 1749, 46,576 1750t0 1759, 45,378 
1760 to 1769, 50,010 1770to1779, 54,380 
1780 to1789, 57,398 1790to0 1799, 91,412 
1800 to 1809, 100,226 1810 to 1818, 144,520 
1820 to 1829, 141,960 1830 to1839, 122,250 
1840 to1843, 52,200. 

totat £1,078, 075. It is computed on good authori- 


ty, that the spoiliation of the property of English 
Friends has amounted in 184 years, for ecclesiastical 
purposes to nearly $5,000,000. 





Stavery IN Cu1na.—Slavery has been abolished 
in Hong Kong, the legislative council declaring the 
laws of England relating to slavery, to be in full 
force. 


Prosprrovs.—A Boston paper, speaking of the 
Merrimack Manufacturing Company of Massachu- 
setis, says: 

Its capital istwo millions of dollars, and in thir- 
teen months it divided $400,000, or 20 per cent., re- 
serving for depreciation of machinery and mills $110,- 
000. Its reserve or profit on hand in 1841, amoun- 
ted to $234,000, and in May, 1844, to $315,000. 
The profits of manufacturing for thirteen months 
were half a million of dollars, or about twenty-three 
per cent. per annum. Other companies in Massa- 
chusetts, made good dividends last year, besides large 
reservations, or profits. 





New Water Works.—On the afternoon of the 
Ist inst. the corner stone of the Spring Garden wa- 
ter works was laid. ‘The ceremony was witnessed 
by a large concourse of citizens. 


Tue American Institute, of New York, have 
sent out a scientific agent to China. He arrived at 
Macao, on the 7th of last third-month, and joined the 
American embassy. 


Marecaret Davipson.—The papers announce the 
death of this talented woman, the mother of the two 
juvenile poetesses, Lucretia and Margaret Davidson, 
whose effusions have elicited so much admiration in 
the literary world. She died at her residence, Sarc- 
toga Springs on the 27th ult. 








EXHIBITION OF THE FRANKuIN INstTITUTE.—The 
Committee of the Institute have issued their address 
to the manufacturers and mechanics informing them 
that their annual exhibition will take place in tenth. 
month next. Specimens of American skill are so. 
licited by the Committee to this exhibition, 


Morris AND Essex RarLraan, — Subsoriptions 
are about being received ta the stook of this cormpany to 
extend the road to the river Delaware, 


Firn 1x Hupnson.—A destructive fire occurred in 
Hudson, N, ¥., on the 28th ult., which destroyed 
between twenty and thirty houses, ‘The loss is ea 
timate! at # 200,000, 
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Sr. Dom1nco.—Reports from this island represent | ing Creek Half Year Meeting, In the hope of im- 


every thing quiet, that President Guirriere appears 
to give satisfaction to all classes, and the chiefs of 
the Northern and Southern parts of the Island had 
sent in their submission to the Government. 


A Tati Crop.—The West Chester Record says 
a stalk of oats measuring 5 feet 6 inches, was left at 
their office. It grew on a farm in West Goshen. 
The editor says he is informed that the greater part 
of the field is but little, ifany inferior to the sample 
in his possession. 


Kittep py Licurninc.—Two persons were in- 
stantly killed by lightning on the 29th ult., in Frank- 
lin township, Huntingdon county, while sheltering 
themselves during a shower of rain under a tree. A 
third person was also seriously, though not danger- 
ously, injured. 








Destructive FLOOD ON THE MisstssipP1.—At the 
latest dates the waters of the Mississippi were still ri- 
sing. The amount of property destroyed in the towns 
situate on the banks of the river is said to be immense. 
On the 18th it was about twenty-five feet higher than 
the usual high stage and rising at the rate of an inch per 
hour. The bottoms of the Missouri, of the Charlton, and 
all other tributaries in the neighborhood, were inundated. 
Great distress prevailed on every side. ‘The warehouses 
on the point above Glasgow were nearly under water, 
and before this time are probably swept away. 

The Steamboat Wapello, stopped in descending, re- 
lieved several families, and stopped at Boonville, where 
the only present landing is some distance above the regu- 
lar place. She then crossed the river, and moved the 
pople and contents of several houses from Franklin which 
place was entirely inundated. 

At Rocheport, the low grounds were entirely under 
water, and deserted. The inmates of the Hotel had re- 
moved into the second story, which was approached by 
a canoe, which landed passengers on the staircase in the 
hall. The steamboat approached within a few feet of 
the market house. 

Arriving at Nashville about dark the same day, the 
Wapello remained there until the morning of the 20th; 
and in the mean time all the merchandise and other mo- 
veables in the town were received on board of her, and 





parting some information, and of increasing the 
interest in the minds of Friends in other branches of 
our Yearly Meeting, towards that interest ing part of 
the heritage, 1 am induced to give a brief account 
of our visit. 

The Meeting is composed of two Monthly Meet- 
ings, and is held regularly at Fishing Creek. We 
arrived in time to attend one of the Monthly Meet- 
ings, (Muncy,) held at Fishing Creek, at which there 
were more than one hundred and fifty persons, most 
of whom remained together on closing the shutters. 
Three of the Queries were read and answered, and 
other business claimed its attention. 


The Half Year Meeting of Ministers and Elders, 
convened on the afternoon of Fourth day, at which 
about thirty Members were present, and its delibera- 
tions were satisfactorily conducted. The Half Year 
Meeting was held next day, the house was well 
filled ; at the public meeting more than two hundred 
persons were in attendance, and it was quiet and 
orderly, and the business which claimed its attention 
was conducted with much harmony, Our important 
Testimony against War, having engaged the attention 
of the previous Meeting, was revived by the reading 
of the Minutes, and a Committee was appointed to 
extend such care as Truth may direct. 


Minutes addressed to the Meeting for two minis- 
tering Friends and their companions from other 
Meetings were read; and the concern of one of their 
Ministers to attend the Yearly Meeting to be held in 
Baltimore, Fairfax and Warrington Quarterly Meet- 
ings, and to appoint Meetings, going and returning, 
was united with, and she left at liberty. 

The youths meetiag was held the following day, 
and was larger than either of the previous Meetings. 
Lively testimonies to the spirituality, and efficacy 
of the Gospel of Christ, were borne in the several 
Meetings ; and to my mind, the sound of the bell, 
as well as the smell of the pomegranate, were in 


on the Linn, which last boat arrived from St. Louisonthe | their midst. They are deprived of many of the 


morning of the 19th. During the day, two houses were 
swept away, and threeothers were about falling when 
the boat left. Not asoul was leftin the town. 


_—_———— YC errr 
CORRESPONDENCE OF THE INTELLIGENCER. 
Baltimore, Seventh-month 2, 1844. 

Dear Frienps :—It will doubtless be satisfactory 
to a portion of your readers atleast to be informed of 
the change that was effected at our last Yearly meet- 
ing in regard to the places of holding Baltimore Quar- 
terly meeting. Instead of its being held exclusively 
in the city of Baltimore as was formerly the case, it 
ts now held alternately at each of the Monthly meet- 
ings as follows: at Baltimore in the 3d mo., Indian 
Spring in the 6th mo., Gunpowder in the 9th mo., 
and at Little Falls in the 12th mo., on the second, 
2d day in the month Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders 7th day preceding at 11 o’clock, A. M.— 
The time of holding Balttmore Monthly meeting for 
the Western District has also been changed, it is 
now held on the fifth day of the week. 

A ‘* Friends’ Library Association” has been form- 
ed consisting principally of the younger members of 
our Society. Suitable offieers have been appointed | 
and under their management it has flourished beyond | 
our anticipations. ‘There are at this time upwards 
of 1100 volumes belonging to the Association and as 
new works appear which are deemed unexceptiona- 
ble they are purchased—particular attention being 
paid to procuring the Journals and Works of 
Ff iends. F. S.C. 


To the Editors of the Intelligencer. 
In pursuance of a desire long felt, in company 
with several other Friends, I recently attended Fish- 









conveniences with which we abound, but there is a 
prevailing appearance of comfort amongst them. 
They esteem the visits of their Friends from a dis- 
tance, and [ think a reward will be afforded to those 
who give up to visit them, either in their Meetings, 
or in a social way. 

It was a gratifying sight to behold more than a 
dozen mothers, with their infants, in attendance, 
whose presence did not appear to cause any abate- 
ment from the solemnity of the Meetings. Such an 
evidence of religious concern was truly strengthening 
and reminded me of the days when our early Friends 
had to struggle against multiplied difficulties, in sup- 
port of their concern for the public worship of Al- 
mighty God, and it was encouraging to learn that 
there is an improvement in the support of this impor- 
tant Testimony, manifested by an inereased attend- 
ance of the smaller Meetings. 

Friends of this Meeting and Centre Quarterly 
Meeting are much united to each other, and are 
drawn to mingle often together; and ‘they hope that 
the tight time will come for them to be ptrmitted to 
hold a Yearly Meeting. 

Fishing Creek Half Year Meeting is held on 5th 
day after the last Fourth day but one, in 6th and 12th 
months at eleven o’clock; the Meeting of the Min- 
isters and Elders the afternoon of the day before at 
three o’clock ; and is easy of access from Philadel- 
phia, via Reading railroad to Pottsville, thence to 
Danville by stage, where a conveyance can be ob- 
tained to Millville. 1s ~ ae Mi 


Philadelphia, 6th mo. 27, 1844, 





PRICES OF FLOUR AND GRAIN, 


The following were the prices of Flour, Wheat, Corn and 
Oats, at the several points named at the latest dates received: 
\FLOUR. Wn'T.| CORN. | OATS. 


—_ 














Philadelphia, . ... .. | $4 50/1 09 43 30 
i ey» a. @ «ss | 4691110 | 47 | 32, 
Buffalo, + ee oe 4 00) 87 35 28 
Clevemmil we eh ae 3°77) 78 _ ce 
Wilmington, Del., | 4 50/1 00 46 27 
Richmoad,Va., . (— — 42 27 
Cincinnati, ... . +... | 350) 50 25 17 
Se tee ss 6 és — /1 02 48 30 
St. Louis, § tigi ; 3751 63 | 22 17 
Baltimore, . 4 37,1 00 45 28 
Mobile, . 5 00) — 56 42 
\ SS a eee oe 4 691 02 50 27 
Alexandria, DC., . .. . | 4 50) 95 42 32 | 
Lafayette, Ind, . .... — 57 25 15 
Maumee City, | 4 00) 70 25 25 
Pes at ot! ee ie 49 5 00|j — 50 37 
New Orleans, . . 4 30) 82 40 30 | 
Pittsburg, 3 68} 71 | 374 20 
Louisville, . 3 85) 65 22 18 | 
Hagerstown, 4 50) 87 39 27 | 
Georgetown, . « 4 50) 97 40 32 | 
Zaneaville, Ohio, . 3 12) 50 _— — } 
Alton, Illinois, 3 75) 60 20 14 
Springfield, Iil., 3 38) 48 | 124 10 
Chicago, ‘ 350| 68 | 47 30 
Rochester, . 420; 94 | - “= 
Detroit, . “Se ay 3383 — | — _— 
nw «sé. 6. Ss 8 e 350; 60 | 36 26 
Maumee City, 3 3 62) 62 | 32 ~~ 
es... & ©, o.0 0, % — | 52 | 50 34 
Reading, 450 95 | 40 30 
Auguste, Me... . : 5 75) 92 | 65 30 
Memphis, Venn., . . . .« 450: — | 374 —_ 


eed 
BANK NOTE LIST. 
Philadelphia, 6th mo. 27, 1844. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Portsdam Manuf. Co. do 
Philadelphla banks, par} Red Backs # dis 
Man. and Mec. bank, par} Post notes on the various N. 
Moyamensing bank, par Y. banks no value. 

Penn Township bank, par} NEW JERSEY. 

U. 8S. Bank notes, 29 dis} Mechanics and Manufactur- 
Girard do. 4 dis} ers’ bk, Trenton, par 
Pennsyl’a do. par$ Princeton bank, par 
Germantown, par} Plainfield bank 2 dis 
Del. Co. at Chester, par} State bank at Camden par 
Chester Co. W. Chester, par} Cumberland bank par 
Montgomery county, par} Mount Holly, par 
Farmers’ bk, Bucks co. _ par}Salem Banking Co. par 
Farmers’ bk, Reading, } dis} Monmouth Bank no sale 
Easton. par? N. ees: Del. Bridge 1 dis 
Northampton, no sale?T'ren. Janking Co.old par 
Lancaster bank, ; dis? All other banks do 
Far. bk, Lancaster, dis} Washington Banking Co. do 
Lebanon, # dis} Franklin bank, do 
Harrisburg, ° 1 dis’ Jersey City Bahk do 
Middletown, dis’ Monmouth. do 
Carlisle, 14 dis N. J. Manufac. Co. do 
Columbia Bridge, # dis; Protec. and Lombard, do 
Northumberland, par State bank at Trenton, do 
Miners’ bk. Potts. 1 dis Bank of N. Brunswick, do 
Wy’g bk, Wilkesb’e, 14 dia Mec. bk, Paterson, do 
Pitts. demand notes, dis} Under $5’s, } dis 

‘* certificates, dis MARYLAND. 

‘* post notes, dis Baltimore banks, par 
Towanda, 85 dis} Patapsco bank, par 
York, 14 dis; Mineral bank, 1 dis 
Gettsburg, 1} dis) Fredericktown, dis 
Chambersburg, 1 dis: Hagerstown, # dis 
Waynesb’g p. notes, 14 dis;Farmers’ and Millers’ Ha- 

** demand notes, 2 dis; gerstown, no sale. 
Brownaville p. notes, 14 dis) Westminster, dis 

‘*« demand notes, 14 dis Williamsport, dis 
Erie, 24 dis’ Cumberland, ] dis 
Berks county bank, no sale’ Salisbury, 2 dis 
Honesdale, 14 dis) Franklin bank, par 
Bk. Susquehanna co. 30 dis; Susquehanna, broke 
Lewistown, 14 dis} Millington, broke 


Lum. bk, Warren, no sale Frederick County bk, # dis 
West Branch bank, 5 dis Broken bks, various prices 
Dom. Cred. Script, 20a30 dis) Baltimore and Ohio R. R. 


Lehigh Nav. Seript, 20a25; notes, par 
NEW YORK. ; DELAWARE. 
New York City, par) Bank of Delaware, par 
Glebe bank, fraud’? Wilmington and Bran. par 
North River Bank’g Co. do’ Farmers’ bk. Delaware, par 
City Trust and Bank'g Co.—; Union bank, par 
Wool Growers’ bank, 25 dis: Bank of Smyma, par 
Com. bk, New York, 2 do; Under $5’s, } dis 
Lafayette bank, 2 do DIS. OF COLUMBIA. 
N. Y. Bkg. Co 60 do, Washington City, dis 
Dry Doek bank, 1 do) Georgetown, dis 
N. Am. Trust Co. 2 do’ Far. and Mechanics’, 4 dis 
All solvent banks Za 2) Alexandria, dis 
Country banke, $ dis: Bank of Alexandria, broke 
’ Mechanics’ bank, broke 


Except bk of Columbia, 
Green Co., Hudson, VIRGINIA, 


Middle Districts,— § Bk. of Va. & branches, 1 dis 
Platsburg, Niagara, ( > Farmers’ bk & bra’s, 1 dis 
Wash. and Warren, | ©? Valley bk & branch, 1 dis 
Mer. and Planters’, J Ex. bk & branches, 1 dis 








EE a = - . SS 
FRIENDS’ BOOKS, 

UST PUBLISHED, Memoirs of the Life of Samuel Foth- 
ergill. Visit to the West India Islands, by G. Truman, 
John Jackson and Thos. B. Longstreth. Also, an Original 
Hi fall the Religious Denominations at present exist, 
ing in the United States. For sale by WM. D. PARRISH, 
No. 4 north Fifth st, 2 doors above Markee 
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THE MARTYRS. 
BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. | 


} 
} 


While Rome, the mistress of the world, remain’d 
In base submission to the ‘T'yrant’s rod, 

The meek disciples of the Lamb attain’d 
The glorious freedom of the sons of God. 


| 
| 
! 


What tho’ in suffering they were doom’d to bear 
The Martyr’s cross e’en to their latest breath ; 
Yet these afflictions they rejoic’d to share, 
With him to triumph o’er the power of death. 


While in their view the glittering crown appears, 
Which waits the Martyr in the realms above, 
“was thus, methinks, triumphant o’er their fears, 
They sang the praises of Redeeming Love: 


‘To thee we turn our thoughts, Eternal One ! 
Who form’d the worlds by thy resistless might, 

And through the glorious gospel of thy Son, 
Brought life and immortality to light. 


* Do thou be with us in that trying hour, 
When nature yields to agonizing pain ; 

Even in our weakness manifest thy power, 
Through life to succour, and in death sustain. 


‘* We ask not vengeance on the tyrant’s he: id, 
Whose rage consigns us to the Martyr’s stake, 
But may thy glorious kingdom ever spread, 
And may our spirits of its joys partake. 


‘ Thy heavenly image in our hearts renew, 

And may thy spirit in our minds appear, 
Even as the ‘sunbeam in a drop of dew’ 

Shines, and exalts it to a higher sphere.”’ 


From Colma ‘\‘'s Tour. 


ENGLISH FARMERS AND AGRICULTURAL 
LABORERS. 

I have referred to some differences in the condi- | 
tion of society here, and in the United States, and | 
those differences it may be well to understand. ‘The 
agricultural population in England is divided into 
three classes—the landlord,* the tenant farmer or 
occupier, and the laborer. 

The Farmers.—These men are not like farmers 
in the United States, who themselves labor in the 
field ; they rarely do any personal labor whatever. 
They are, in general, a substantial and well-informed 
body of men; and many of them live in a style of 
elegance and fashion. Many of them are persons of 
considerable property, as indeed they must be in or- 
der to manage the farms which they undertake. ‘The 
capital necessary to manage a stock or an arable 


farm must be always estimated at double or treble | 


the amount of rent: and, in general cannot be set 
down at less than £10 sterling, or 50 dollars, per 
acre. ‘lhe stock required for a grazing is, of course, 
much more than for an arable farm; but in no case 
ean success be looked for without ample means of 
outlay. In no respect does the agric mL of Eng- 
land differ more than from that of the United States, 
especially from that of the northern states, than in 
that of capital. Our farmers, in general, have very 
little floating capital. They attempt to get along 
with the least possible expenditure. Under such 
circumstances they operate to very great disadvan- 
tage. ‘They can never wait for a market. ‘They 
cannot bring out the capabilities of their farms ; and 
the results of their farming are consequently limited 
and meagre. ‘The difference betweena new country 
contending, as it were, for existence, and an old 
country operating with the accumulations of years 
and centuries, is most sensibly marked; the expen- 
ses incurred on some farms in England solely for 
manures purchased, exceeding thousands of pounds 
sterling, and the cost merely of grass seeds, are per- 
fec tly surprising to an American farmer: yet expe- 
r.ence has demonstrated that, in these cases, the 
most liberal outlay of capital is the most sure to be 
followed by successful results. 

The farmers in England, as far as I have had the 
pleasure to meet with them, are a well-informed set 
of mer, especially on subjects connected with their 
particular pursuits. There, of course is the variety 
among them which is to be found other classes ; 
but their manners, without exception, are courteous 
and agreeable, their hospitality distinguished, and 


* We omit the Author's account of the Landlord. 
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| their house-keeping—and I speak with the authority 
of a connoisseur in these matters—is admirable. In-| 


deed it has not yet been my misfortune to meet, in 


| most inseparable from his horses ; a ditcher,a diteher ; 


| England or Scotland, with a single instance of slut- | 


| tishness in any private house which I have visited ; 


| but, on the other hand, the most exemplary neat- 


/ness. I cannot say as much of all the hotels or ta- 
verns in the country, many of which are far inferior 
| in all respects, and none of thein superior in any, to 


our best hotels. ‘Chere is one circumstance in bng- | 
slice, or the depth of the furrow, or the distance of 
| keeping, that I shall for the bestof reasons venture | the drills from each other will be found to correspond, 
| to remind my American friends of it, although I fear | with remarkable precision, to the measurement de- 
that any reformation in the caseis hopeless. In no|signed. But they appear totally destitute of inyen- 


| lish manners so much to the credit of their house- 


| private house which I have visited have | been smo- 


thered or offended with tobacco smoke; and | have | 


seen the offensive and useless habit of chewing to- 
bacco since | came to England in but one solitary 
| instance, and that was on the part of an American. 
At public dinners the same reserve is not practised, 
and the atmosphere becomes as thick as a London 
\fog. 1 will not interfere with any gentleman's pri- 
| vate pleasures ; but I will lose no fair opportunity of 
| protesting against a practice which has little to re- 
commend it, and in respect to which I think we have 
good grounds to ask—what right has any man to 
indulge in any mere personal or selfish gratification, 

| in-doors or without at the expense of his neighbour’s 
|}comfort? I know very well the value to my own 
' country, as a branch of agriculture, of the production 
‘of tobacco: but I cannot look upon its cultivation 
| with much complacency. Nor does the exhausted 
condition of the soil, where tobacco has been some- 
| time cultivated, reconcile me to its culture. Indeed, 

| how much were it to be wished that instead of the 
| | produe tion of an article useless for subsistence and 
| pernicious to health, there could be substituted the | 
‘cultivation of plants for the food and comfort of mil- 

lions now suffering from the want of them ! 


The Agricultural Laborers.—Next to the far- | 


a shepherd, a shepherd only ; the consequence of this 
is that what they do, they do extremely well. Their 
ploughing, sowing, drilling, and ditching or draining, 
are executed with an admirable neatness and exact- 
ness ; indeed, the lines of their work could not be 
more true and straight than they usually are, if they 
were measured with a marked seale, inch by ine h 
They speak of ploughing and drilling or ridging by 
the inch or half-inch; and the width of the furrow 


tion, and have, evidently, little skill or ingenuity 
when called upon to apply themselves to a work 
different from that to which they have been accus- 
womed. ‘Their gait is very slow ; and the *y seem to 
me, to grow old quite e arly. The former cireum- 
stance explained itself to me when I examined and 
lifted the shoes which they are accustomed to wear, 
and which when, in addition to being well charged 
with iron, they gather the usual amount of clay 
which adheres to them in heavy soils, furnish at least 
some reason why, like an Alexandrine verse, “ they 
drag their slow length along.”” ‘There are oceasional 
instances of extraordinarily good management where 
they are enabled to accumulate small sums; but in 
no case, under the best exertions, ean they make, 
from the wages of labor, anything like a provision 
for their old age and decay 

They are little given to change sitwations, and 
many of them, both men and women, live and die in 
the same service. Several instances have come un- 
der my observation of thirty, thirty-five and forty 
years reputable service ; and m: wny where persons 
/even upon the most limited means, have brought up 
large families of children without any parochial as- 


leat -e. But, in this case the y are all wor rkers; the 


mers come the laborers ; and these three classes pre- | 


serve the lines of distinction among them with as 
much caution and strictness, as they preserve the 
lines and boundaries of their estates. ‘These distince- 
jtions strike a visitor from the United States with 
}much force; but,in England, they have been so long 


| 


children are put to some sort of service as soon as 
they are able to drive the rooks from the corn, and 
no drones are suffered inthe hive. I visited one la- 
borer’s cottage, to which I was earried by the farmer 
himself, who was desirous of showing me, as he said, 
one of thie best ex: imples, within his knowledge, of 
thatcondition of life. ‘The house, though very ‘small 


est blished—are so interwoven with the texture of | Was extremely neat and tidy ; the bible lay upon the 
society—and men are by education and habit, so | shelf without an unbroken cobweb over its covers; 
|the dressers were covered with an unusual quantity 


trained in them, that their propriety or expediency is 


never matter of question. ‘I'he nobleman will some- | 


times, as an act of courtesy and kindness, invite his | 
-tenant-farmer to his table; but such a visit is never 
expected to be returned. ‘The farmer would under 
no circumstances invite the laborer to his table, or 
visit him as a friend or neighbor. Ido not mean to 
imply that there is, on the partof the higher classes | 
of society in England, any insolence or arrogance in 
their treatment of their interiors, Free as my initer- | 
course h.s been with the highest and middle classes, | 


i have seen no instance of this, nor anything ap-| 


proaching it, but the contrary ; and the best bred | 
|any question o could have shoe “il. 


men in the sbetese tia true genthemen—are distin- 
vuishec by their courtesy and the absence of all os- 


j 


i 
| 
| 


tentatious pretensions. While they naturally fall in| 


the orbit, in which birth, education, and the political 


stitutions of the country have accustomed them 10 } 


revolve, the weorerwepiee among them would, I am 
sure, be the last persons, by any assumptions, volun- 

arily to mortify one be low them with a sense of his 
inte riority. 

‘The laborers are, I will not say, degraded ; for that 
would not, in any sense, apply to them unless where, 
bad habits, they may have degraded 
themselves ; but they are in a very low condition, 
and extrem ly imnora nt and servile. ‘They rarely, 
as with us, live in the house of their employers, but 


by their own 


either in cottages on the farm or in a neighbouring 
ially well clad, in this respect con- 
hanics and man- 
ufacturers in the cities and large towns; butthey are, 
in general, very poorly fed. ‘Their wages, comp: ired 
with the wages of labor in the United States, are ve ry 
low. ‘The cash wages paid to them seldom equals 
the cash wages paid to laborers with us, and our la- 
borers, in addition to their wages in money, have 
their board; but the English laborers are obliged t 

subsist themselves, with an occasional allowance, in 
some instances, of beer,in haying or harvesting. ‘The 
division of labor among them is quite particular—a 
|ploughman being always a plougman, and al- 


vill: vec. They are. usi 
‘ ’ = ¢! 
trasting most favorably with the mex 


of crockery, ee to furnish a table for a large 
party—a kind of accumulation which, I was told, 
was very common; and their pardonable vanity runs 
in this way, as in higher conditions of life, we see 
the same passion exhibiting itself in the accumula- 
tion of family plate. ‘The man and woman were la- 
borers, gre atly esteemed for their good conduct, and 
had both of them been in the same service more than 
forty years. lL asked them if, in the course of that 
time, they had not been able tolay by some small 
store of money to make them comfortable in their 
? I could not have surprised them more by 
‘They re plied 
that it had been a constant struggle for them to sus- 
tain themselv es ‘i any surplus was beyond their 
reach. I cannot help thinking that the condition isa 
hard one in which incessant and faithful labor, for 
so many years, will not enable the frugal and indus- 
trious to make some small pre vision for the period 
of helplessness and cl cay, ina country where the 
accumulations of wealth in some hands, growing out 


old age 


of this same labor, are enormous. 

To the honor of sé veral proprictors, the kindest 
‘for the deeayed and superannuated. 
In some cases the wages of the laborers are contin- 
ued to the end of life; and in some, as I saw with 
great pleasure, comlortable cottages are provided for 
the old and .infirm; they have their rent and fuel 
without charge, and a regular stipend as long as they 
live. This was the case at the seat of the late dis- 


Pp" “OviIsion is ma 


' tinguished farmer, the Earl of Leicester, formerly 


Mr. Coke: and likewise on the estates of the Duke 
of Devonshire, where even the old school-master of 
the village is pensioned, and has a house and liberal 
allowance prov idedfor him. Several other instances 
have come under my observation, where the super- 
annuated and dec ayed laborers were kindly provided 
for and received a pension adequate to their comfor- 
table support. ‘This is as it should be. In every 
just community the rights of honest labor ought tobe 


| respected and secured. I confess it would be far bet- 
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to be dependant upon the precarious bounty either of | School Society allows the attendanee of the children 


individuals or the public ; but I should be “unwilling 
to overlook any act of justice or honor. It is obvious 
that the prospect of a supply from the bounty of the 
landlord can only apply to those who are in the di- 
rect employment of the landlord, and not to those 
who serve the tenant farmer, whose situation and 
permanency, where the lease of the farm is only for 
the year, are always, to a degree, doubtful. 

It cannot be denied that those who labor with us 
are altogether a superior class of men to the English 
laborers: I refer, of course, to the natives of the 
country. A considerable portion of our labor is now 
performed by foreigners, who, when they unite so- 
briety and frugality with faithful industry, are sure 
of good treatment and success; indeed, I have known 
several instances of laboring men, and some of them 
in my own employment, who by cood conduct, have 
supported themselves, and have accumulated, after a 
few vears’ service, their four and five hundred dol- 
lars and upwar.ls, that is, their eighty and their hun- 
dred pounds, an aequi: ition whieh, in Englond, ala- 


boring man would not dream of asthe result of his | 


labor, sooner than he would dream of receiving a pen- 
sion of the same amouut from the government. With 
us the laborer is vastly better paid than in England. 
With us the laborer always is, or always may be, 
the owner of the house in which he lives, and of as 
much land as he chooses to cultivate. Here the cot- 
tager is alwaya a mere tenant, subject to the pleasures 
of his landlord; and, though there are many cases 
where allotments of small portions of land are gran- 
ted them for a garden spot, and for the obtaining of 
some small supplies for their families, yet there ar 

many where no indulgence of this sort is allowed, 
not even so much asa cabbage yard. The laborer 
here is doomed to remain in the condition in which 
he is born—he cannot rive above it. ‘The provision 
for the education of the-ehtldren of the laborers is, in 
most parts of England, extremely limited and mea- 
gre. There are some national schools, and there are, 
in many places schools estabiished aud supported by 
the beneficence of the landlords, for the benefit of the 
laborers in their own villages, and on their own 
farms. Sunday schools are likewise kept up in all 


the parishes whieh I have visited; and 1 shonld be | 
oe 


happy, if ig were allowed me, Yo adorn mygpage wi 
the names of some noble@women, who, wilfBkhenev- 


olence truly maternal, take a deep int restyin sahicse | 
institutions, and generously support them,and} betier | 


than that, personally superiniend them. ‘These are 
bright examples. Inone case, at a small country 
village, on a Sunday, I saw more than four hundred 
of these children cleanly and plainly dressed, ente1- 
ing the parish church, and t:king their seats together, 


: : aro 
behaving with the most exemplary propricly 
they lifted up their voices in the solemn chaunts of 


I 


fe | 
heard above all the rest, | could not help lifting up | 


} 


sy own heart to God in thanksgiving, that the high- 
est truths of religion can be taken in by the humbiest 
minds; that here was atwork an instrument of their 
elevation, which no human power couid forbid; that; 


e e ° >| 
here they were taught to recognise the dignity of | 


their moral nature; and that there is one place, | res 


where all earthly distinctions betray their insignifi- | 
eance, and every human being may, on equal .terms | 
and with equal confidence, invoke a common and a| 
universal Father. ‘This school was entirely suppor: | 
ted by, and under the care of a noble woman, who, | 
to the highest distinctions of rank, education, fashion, | 
and fortune, adds the far higher attributes of a deep 
sense of religious duty, and an earnest desire to be | 
useful. 

The Sunday schools do not, everywhere, con- 
fine themselves to religious imstruction, but reading, 
writing, and the elements of arithmetic. are also taught, 
because in many cases, the children of the poor are 
kept so constantly at labor as to have no other oppor- | 
tunity of getting this instruetion. ‘The ed 
ven them is ofa very limited character, and does not 
extend beyond reading, writing, and the first princi- | 
ples of arithmetic, exclusive of religious instruction. 


The national schools, which are established by aid 


tion gi- | 


. 


. When} 


aoe] : ; | 
the church, and their gentle and shrill tones were | 


oa ae . ¢ 7 
jas w@eilas to finpart 


' 


| 
| 
i 
j 


at such churches as the parents choose; but the cas | 


techism of the established church, and no other, is 
allowed to be taught in their schools. ‘The schools 
supported by the liberality of the dissenters are, com- 
paratively, few; and in most of these, without doubt, 
the same interest is active, and the same influences 
are at work, to attach their children to the particular 
sect by whose patronage the school is established and 
sustained. I speak now of England dem not yet 
able to speak of the condition of thing® in Scotland, 
although it is constantly boasted of that the educa- 
tion of the Scotch laborer is always provided for, and 
that the Scotch laborer, in point of instruction, is 
far superior to the English. This remains for me 
to see, 

The condition of the laborers ipM4his country is a 
i subject of such deep concern to the community, on 
the ground of pecuniary profit as well as of philan- 
| throphy and justice, that I shall, in the course of ny 
inquiries, revert again toit. I do not feel that as yet 
[ am sufliciently well-informed to speak with mveh 
confidence on the subject; but I shall not leave it 
without some further remarks. ‘The common wages 
of farm labor, vary for men, from five shillings to 
twelve shillings per wevk ; but I think a fair average 
would be eight to nine shillings sterling. A shilling 
may be reckoned at twenty-four cents, so that the 
monthly wages for a man may be put down at eight 











dollars and sixty-four cents. This is the whole, | 


where labor is paid for in money, excepting, as a 


matter of kindness, the farmer usually brings the coals | 


‘forhis laborer. "There are cases, too, in which the 
farmer stipulates to supply his wheat to the laborer 


jata fixed price, which is to be unaffected by any | 
| changes in the market. Six shillings, only, a week | 


are reported to be paid in some places, but I have 
et with no ease less thad eight shillings and sixpence 
i week, 
RESTORING THE DROWNED. 

Tue following diregtions have bech published by 
the American Shipwreck Society, as reported by 
Valentine Mott, M.D., Surgeon Geueral : 

ss Immediately as the body is removed from the 
water, press the chest suddenly and forcibly, down- 
jward and backward, aad instantly discontinue the 
| pressure. Repeat this without interruption, until a 
| pair of common bellow S ean be procured, V\ hen 
| obtained, introduce the nozzle well upon the base of 
lthe toneue. Surround the mouth with a towel or 

handkerchief and close it. Direct a bystander to 
yartof the neck—- 


» bellows actively, | 


press firmly upon the projecting 
called Adam/’s apple—and use th 


‘Then press upon the chest to expel the air from the 


lunes, to imitate natural breathing. Continue this at 
least one hour, unless siens of natural breathing come 
on. 

1 4 ' ° . 

“ Wrap the body in blankets, place it near a fire, 
and do eyery thing to preserve the natural warmth, 
r an artificial heat, if possible. 

q 
i 


1 
Every thi however. is secondar inflatine the 
4 ing, however, 1s seconaary to inl ino the 
lungs. Send fora medical man immediately. Avoid 


all friction until respiration shall be in some desree 





ee 


ter for them to be able to provide for themselves than | clusion from the school. The British and Foreign | ward, is the beginning of that humk-whieh.a centu- 


|ry later, may form’ the timber of # frigate: “As soon 
as the young stem begins to shoot, the odk will re- 
quire a dose of light, a little every day ; and it also 
yearns for more food, so that.its root, which in reali- 
ty 18 Its month, mast be allowed’ fo touch the Water, 
and to drink it. 
Afier these events have come to pass, our little 

nursling breathes and must have air; digests, and 
| must have light; sucks greedily, and must have 
fresh water given to its ropt, which, however, should 
not be permitted to be wholly covered ; jist that 
| point where the stem begins, should always be kept 
out of the water. The pet having been brought to 
| this, its first state of existence must be placed in the 
window, At first it will be a stout threat, whitish, 
}and covered with tiny scales; then the scales will 
}expand a little, and the end wiil become greener. 
| Next will appear some little leaves; hair will be- 
| gin to grow, veins will branch; the old seales will 
| fall off, and by slow degrees the leaves will arrange 
| themselves upon the stem, each unfolding from the 
| bosom of the other. And thus out of a little starch 
}and gum,—for the acorn was not much more—man- 
| Hold parts will be curiously produced by the Wor- 
derous creative powers of nature. —Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, 


| 


POTATOES WITH THE BONES IN, 
| We are told that “there is reason in roasting eggs”’ 
|—and there oughtto be the same in roasting and 
| boiling potatoes. But there will probably be few of 





/my readers who can readily assign a reason why 
the all-but universal enstom among the poor of Ire- 
land is to only half boil their potatoes, leaving the 
| centie so hard thatit is called the bone of the potato. 
| ( onsidering that this root constitutes nearly the whole 
of the laboriag man’s food, it seems extraordinary 
| that it should not be properly cooked, especially as 
| the want f fuel is hardly ever felt in this land of 
| bogs. It is my habit, whenever any unusual phe- 
| nomenon presents itself to my observation, to ende: - 
vor to unravel the mystery myself before making in- 
quiry of others. In the presentecase I stumbled on 
the true problem, and found it amply confirmed af- 
terwards. ‘There is scarcely a more indigestible sub- 
stance takeninto the human stomach, than a half 
boiled potatoe: aud toa nfoderately dyspeptic Eng- 
lishman such died would be little less than poison. 
It is this very quality of indigestibility that recom- 
mends the par-boiled potato to the poor frishmen.— 
Rarely indeed have the laboring classes more than 


j 


' two meals of these in the twenty-four hours ; and if 


they were well boiled, the panes of hunger would 
be insufferable during a considerable portion of the 
day and night. Custom, fortunately, is a second na- 
ture; and custom has so reconciled the poor Irish- 
man’s stomach to this wreiched food, that even the 
children complain if they find no “ bonein the po- 
fato.’ The simplicity of their diet, their exposure 


to the open air, their patient resignation to their fate, 


. a } ‘ li : 
and inany olner Causes, render them little suscepti- 


het 1, stiaan lias bral iS cial +! ee 

bie to the miseries of dyspepsy ; while the bones cf 

! 4 > 2 "4° . ‘ 

ti po toes proira of the period of digestion till slec p 
: 

renders them uneoncious of the enawnuines of hun- 


rection of 


ver, Asa feather will often show the d 
thereoce t+, £0 


ee aut, ‘the wind better than a well poised wea 
THE OAK—CURIOUS EXPERIMENT. | this simple f demonstrates more forcibly the pov- 


Take an acorn in the fall of the year, tie a string 
round it in such a way that when suspended,the blunt 
end of the acorn where the cup was, Is upward.— 
Hang it thus prepared in the inside of a bottle, or 
hyacinth glass, containing a little water, take care 


that the acorn does not reach the water within an 


finch; wrap the bottle all over in flannel, so as to 
i keep it dark and warm, and put it in a warm place. 


In three or four weeks the acorn will have swollen. 
its coat will have burst, and a Jitde white point will 


make its appearance,al the end opposite the water. 


j i 
his point is the reot; the acorn is now changing 


its nature and becoming an oak; still, however, it 
dark, still it must be kept 
clear ef the water, and so it must continue till the 


must be stationed in the 


young root is at least half an inch long. 


Then the water may be allowed to rise higher : |! 


lerty of the Irish peasanty than a philoso yhieal dis- 


tion on the subject. 

I yn: y here remark, that althoueh the ehildren of 
the co look chubby, and the people healihy ona 
potato diet, yet when the Trish laborers come ove: 
io this country, and are emyloyved in hard work as 

rators, &ce., they ai found unequal to the tas] 
till they are fed for some days on bacon, bread, and 
potatoes. ‘They are like horses taken from grass, 


and ine ipable of hard labor tell fed for atime on h Ly 
and corn.— Zour ia Jreland. 
ANCIENT LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


Oxe of the earliest notices of the establishment of 


an asylum for the insane, is in the life of St. ‘Theo- 


losius, who was born in the year 223, and died in 


“ . ; 3 rt 
29. He established near Bethlehem, a monastery 


from the government—which measures its bounty by | but itis only when from the neck or the root, a lit-| to which were annexed three infirmaries—one for 
what may be raised by private subscription in any | tle point begins to turn upward, that it is safe to al-| the sick, one for the aged and feeble, and the other 
low the water to touch it. At this time the acorn | for such as had lost their senses—in whieh all suc- 
has ceased to be an acorn, and has really become a | cours, spiritual and temporal, were afforded with ad- 


. * ° 7 6 e ! a ¢ 
parish or village—requires the catechism of the es- 
tablished church to be taught, and the attendance of | 





the children at the church, under the penalty of ex-| young oak ; for the little point directing itself up- | mirable order, care, and affection, 


~@ 
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friends to their new Book and Job Printing Office, 
which is supplied with a very extensive va- 
riety of NEW materials, presses, etc. 


any other establishment. 
will in all cases render satisfaction. 

JOSIAH CHAPMAN, 
JONATHAN T. JONES. 
' corner of Fifth and Merchant Sts. near the ‘‘ Black Bear.”’ 














ISAAC DIXON, 

Ca AND WATCH MAKER, No. 150 South Street, 
4 dvors below Fourth, Philadelphia. 

6m8-6mos 








NEW STOCK OF DRY GOODS. 


HE Subscriber takes this method to inform his friends that he 

has taken the Store, No. 61 North Second Street, below 

Arch St., and has now on hand and is constantly receiving direct 

from the New York market, a full supply of FANCY and STA- 

PLE DRY GOODS, which he is catiatied will be found at as low 

fi prices at the above NO. as at any other Store in the city. Par- 








ticular attention paid to goods suitable for Friends’ wear. 
5m11 M. BUZBY. 
JUST PUBLISHED 


HE MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND GOSPEL 
LABORS OF SAMUEL FOTHERGILL, WITH 


&c., By George Crosfield. First American fromthe Eng- 
lish edition—in one Octavo Volume of over five hundred 
pages. Price in neat muslin binding, $2, sheep, (Library 
style,) $2 25. For sale by BAKER & CRANE, 
158 Pearl street, N. Y. 
*** Agents forthe sale of John and Isaac Comly’s publi- 
cations. 








REPOSITORY OF FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 

' E. CHAPMAN desires to inform the Society of Friends 
e that he has on hand a general assortment of Frienps’ 

Works, at his Store, 74 north Fourth street. 

Just Published—A Narrative of a Visit to the West Indies. 
by George Truman, John Jackson and Thomas B_ Long- 
streth—Narratives, Pious Meditations, &c. of Ann Byrd, late 
of NewYork. dec’d—Letters of Martha Smith—Emblem of 
Nature, compiled by the ‘‘Association for the improvement of 
Juvenile Books,’’ &c 


WALL AND CURTAIN PAPERS 
F a great variety of patterns, for sale wholesale or retail, 
by ' WM. D. PARRISH, 
No. 4 north Fifth st. 2 doors above Market. 
SAMUEL FOTHERGILL’S MEMOIRS. 
ars RECEIN ED, The Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill, 
1 vol, 8vo. For sale by 
T. E, CHAMAN, 74 north Fourth street. 
SEWEL’sS HISTORY, 
OF THE RISE, INCREASE AND PROGRESS OF 
THE CHRISTIAN PEOPLE CALLED QUA- 
KERS.—The above valuable and standard work is now IN 
PREss and will be published about the first of Seventh-month 
next, in ‘l'wo Octavo Volumes of over four hundred pages each. 
Prospectuses containing further particulars and Specimen 
Sheets of the work, may be seen by applying to T. E. Chap- 
man, the Agent in Philadelphia or to the undersigned, the 
publishers in New York. 

‘Those persons, who may be desirous of adding this to 
their collection of Friends’ Books, are requested to make 
early application to either of the above, as the edition is limi- 
ted—and it is probable that a period of many years will 
elapse, before there will be a demand sufficient, to warrant 
the printing of another. BAKER & CRANE, 

Publishers, 158 Pearl st., N. Y. 

Fifth-month 20th, 1844. 





PROSPECT HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, 


of West Chester, Chester County, Pa. 

The course of instruction embraces Orthography, Reading, 
Writing, Grammar, Geography, with the use of Globes ; Natural 
Philosophy, Botany, Chemistry, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry. 
Mensuration, Surveying, illustrated by practice; Spherics, De- 
scriptive and Practical Astronomy. The School being furnished | 


and Astronomy are familiarly explained, by lectures and experi 
n-ental illustrations. 

Terms :—For Boarding, Washing aud Tuition, including Read- 
ing Books and Stationary, thirty-five dollars in advance, per 
quarter of twelve weeks; other books furnished at the usual 
prices, The pupils have access to a well selected Library Each 
scholar must furnish his own wash basin and towels; he must 
also have his clothes marked with the entire name, and bring a 
leather trunk. 

There will be a vacation of three weeks inthe Spring and 
two weeks in the Fall. The Summer term commences on the 3d 
second day in the 5ih month, and Winter term the second 2d day 
in the 11th month. : 

Application for admission to the School, can be made by letter 
orotherwise. to BENJAMIN PRICE, jr., Principal. 

Post-office address, West Chester, Pa. 4ml13 





















BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 


No. 3 South Fifth St., near Market. 


The subscribers would respectfully call the attention of their 


a BOOKS, HANDBILLS, CATALOGUES, 
; PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, NOTICES, 
CARDS, STORE BILLS, BLANKS, &c.&c. 


Executed with despatch, and in a style which, for neatness 
and clearness of impression, will compare with the work of 
Our prices are such as we believe 


SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE, | 


hs BOYS, is located in East Bradford, two miles southwest 


with appropriate apparatus, the sciences of Natural Philosophy | ~ 


THE FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 






BOARDING SCHOOL 
{OR YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, near Moarestown, Burling 
tun County, N. J = The situation is retired, healthy and 
pleasant, the water is pure and seft; the farm contains upwards 
of 50acres, withan abundance of fine fruit. ‘Those pupils who 
have a taste for agriculture or horticulture will be aided in the 
exercise of these healthy and delightful pursuits in the intervals 
of theit studies, when parents desire it. 

‘The course of study includes all the elementary, as well as 
the higher departments ofa liberal and practical English 
education; Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Passiainay: yta- 
ny and other departments of Natural History, will receive spe- 
cial attention, and be fully illustrated by excellent apparatus and 
specimens. A large and well selected Library will be open to 
the use of the students. 

In all the studies, particular care will be exercised to give 
thema_ practical direc:ion, and to cultivate such a taste for 
useful knowledge as will be calculated to enlarge the under- 
standings of our pupils, and increase their usefulness and 
happiness in life. 

All the pupils will live in the family as our own children ; 
their morals and deportment will receive the most caretul at- 
tention. ‘The number will be limited, and the whole atten- 
tion of the Subscribers will be devoted to the improvement 
of those wiio may be entrusted to our care. 

The Summer ‘l'erm willcommence on the third Second 
day in the Fifth month, snd continue till the last Seventh day 
in the Ninth month. ‘The Winter Term will commence on 
the first Second day in the 11th month, and continue till the 
last Seventh dayjia the Fourth month. Students may enter 
at any time, and without restriction as to age. 

The charge for ‘luition,Boarding and Washing will be— 
$37 50 a qvarter of twelve weeks, payable in advance. No 
extra charges. SAMUELS. GRISCOM, Principal. 

ROWLAND JOHNSON, Assistant. 
REFERENCES, 

In Philadelphia—Joseph Warner, Richard Price. George 
Griscom, and John D. Griscom, M. D. No. 169 Vine street ; 
Wm. M. Muzzey, Wm. Dorsey, No. 132}North 2d st, John 
B. Ellison, No.40 Arch st., Lippincott & Parry. 

Kensington—Jonathan Wainwright. 

Germantown. Pa.—Joshua R. Johnson. 

In Moorstown, N. J.—Benjamin H. Lippincott. Chalkley 
Gillingham. 

‘** Evesham, N. J.—Zebedee M. Wills, Andrew Griscom. 

‘* Springfield, N. J.—Samuel Ellis. 

‘* Salem, N. J.—George M. Ward. 

“«>Frankford, Pa.—Isaac Whitelock, Wm. Griscom, jr. 
George L. Gillingham. 

‘* Wilmington, Del.—EliHilles. 

‘* Quakertown, Bucks co. Pa.—Samuel J. Levick. 

N. B. Stages leave Camden, every day for Moorstown, 
and will bring passengers to the school—those who prefer it 
may easily procure conveyances at the livery stables, in Cam- 
den. 

Packages and letters, left at C. Champion's Arch St. Fer- 
ry, will be forwarded to the school every day. ° 


WILLIAM D. PARRISH’S 

yo LE AND RETAIL Paper and Rag Warehouse, 

: No. 4 North Fifth Street, two doors above Market, 
Philadelphia. 

COUNTRY MERCHANTS and TEACHERS supplied with 
a general assortment of Writing, Priniing and Wrapping Pa- 
pérs; wall and curtain papefs, bonnet boards, &c. Also, the 
Stanigrd School Books, Blank Books, Ink, Ink Powder, 
Slates, Quills, Steel Pens, and Stationery in general, all of 
which ate offered at the lowest wholesale prices. 

Xr Country rags bought for cash, or in exchange forjgoods 
at cash prices. 4m20-ly 


CLERMONT BOARDING ACADEMY, 


OR BOYS.—This institution is situated 3 miles north of Phi- 
ladelphia, on the road from Frankford t» Germantown. The 
salubrity and beauty of the place, combined with its large and 
ample accommodations, render it one of the most desirable situ- 
ations in the country. 

Frankford is she nearest village,and being one and a half 
miles distant from us, renders the students entirely free from the 
influence of improper company and associates. 

The healih and morals are carefully attended to; and to pre- 
vent any breaches of discipline, &c. the students will never be 
left without the supervision of one of the principals. 

The Boarding department is under the particular care of the 
parentsof the subscribers. 

A full co {study embraces all the elementary and nearly 
all the high@fdepartmenis of Science. To render the natural 
sciences more pleasing and instruciive, familiar illustrations will 
be given by diagrams and experiments. 

The charge of Tuition in English will be $35 per quarter. 
(payable in ad vance) including boarding, washing and mending, 
library, lights, fuei, &e.; and forthe Languages, each $5 per qr. 
additional. Address all letters to “Clermont Academy, near 


Frankford, Pa.” 
~ SAMUEL Y. BUCKMAN, 
_ J» EDWIN D. BUCKMAN, 
s 


REFERENCES. 

In Philadelphia—Ezra Hoopes, Johu H. Cavender, Samuel 
Badger, Joseph Walmsley, T. Ellwood Chapman, Wm. C. Mur- 
phy, Marmaduke Watson, N. Shoemaker, M. D. 

. Germantown—Thomas F. Betton, M. D., P. R. Freas, editor 
of Germantown Telegraph. 

In Wilmington, Del.—William Warner. 

In Salem, N. J.—Minor Harvey. Aaron B. Ivins. 

Joshua Buckman, Jonathan Paxson, Bucks co. 
man, Joshua Fell, Philadelphia co Pa. 
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Robert Buck- 
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DRUGS AND CHEMICALS. 
ae INK, for marking on linen, both wih and 
without mordant—warranted. 

WARRINER’S SILVERING SOLUTION, for renewing 
old plated ware and producing by a single application a piate 
of pure silver, on brass or german-silver caudlesticks, door- 
knobs, castors, &c. 

SUPERIOR TEABERRY MOUTH WASH, an excellent ar- 
ticle »or cleansing and preserving the teeth and gums. 

IMPROVED YEAST POWDERS for making light batter in 
a few miovtes, put vp with full directions for use. 

CARBONATED SODAIC POWDERS, which furnish an 
agreeable and reiveshing summer drink. 

“Also, SUPERIOR MINERAL WATER on draught, or put 
upiin bottles for family use. For sale,together with a large as- 
sortment ot Drugs, Medicines, English and French Pertume- 
ry, Fancy and Shaving Soaps, &c. &c., at Edward Parrish’s 
Family Medicine and ?rescription Store, N. W. corner Ninth 
and Chesnut streets, Philadelphia. 4m13 















































SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
- ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, No. 74 North Fourih strect, 


e keeps constanily for sale a very extensive essoriment of 
Books and Stationery, &c., to which he invites the attention of 
Schoo! Teachers, Library Committees, and otbers. 


FRIENDS’ PUBLICATIONS. 

He also keeps on hand a general assortment of Friends’ Books; 
among them will be found Martha Smith’s Letters, just publish- 
ed, Hicks’ Discourses, Kersey’s Treatise, Friends’ Miscellany, 
The Remembrancer, Guide to True Peace, Friends’ Discipline, 
Dr. Parrish’s Letter, &c. &c. 3mo30 


AN APPRENTICE WANTED 
O learn the Houseand Sign Painting business. One from 
the country would be preferred. Apply at 17 Spruce 
st. below Second. WM. C. MURPHY. 


NARRATIVES, &c. OF ANN BYRD. 
UST PUBLISHED, and for sale at No. 74 North Fourth St. 
Narratives, Pious Meditations and Religious Exercises of 
Ann Byrd, price 31 cenis 
4m6 T. E. CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourih street. 









































CLOTH STORE. 
ACKSON, CLAPP &Co. N. W. corner of Market and Second 
streets have ju:t received a handsome assortment of Spring 
Goods, comprising in oo 
French blue. black. olive and brown Cloths, 
English wool black, blue, invisible green and olive do. 
American do do do do. 
French, West of England and American black, blue and fancy 
Cassimeres. 



















baad mvenemenaoe - English and French black satin Vestings. 
BOOKS So do blacksilk do 
JUBLISHED BY JOHN COMLY, and for sale by T. E. Cashmere and fancy silk do 
Chapman, 74 North Foarth street, Philadelp! a; by Baker Wove, figured, quilting and Marseilles do 
: Buffand white cashmeretie do 






& Crane, 158 Pearl street, New York; E.M.Fuile ,8 East Bal- 

timore street, Baltimore. 

Job Scott’s Journal and Works, in two vols. 8vo. 3 00 

Friends’ Miscellany, containing original Essays, Journals, Let- 
ters, Memoria!s, Historical and Biograpbical accounts of Ameri- 
can Friends, &c. 12 vols 10 50 

Hugh Judge’s Journal, 1 00 





Tweed Cassimeres. 

Black silk Velvets. 

Silk and worsted Serges. 

Plain white and colored fancy Linen Drills. 
Plain and fancy Gambroons. 

Brown Hollands, Silecias, &c. 



























John Woolman’s Journal and Works, enlarged edition, 874 ALSO, 
Janney's Conversations on Religious Subjecis, third editien, en- | Mixed and Drab Broad-cloths, suitable for Friends’ wear. 
larged. 18mo. 374 | Rattinets and Damasks, for Coach Trimmings. 
Philudelphia Memorials of dececsed Friends, 10 With a general assortment of Tailors’ Trimamings, which we 
Joshus Evans's Journal, 12mo. 624 | offer for sale at reduced prices by the piece or at retail 
Narratives, Diaries, and Essays of James Hamton, late of Bucks : 
county, Pa. 31 pene es 
Journal of Rufus Hall, late of Galway, N.Y. 50 





THE 





Ann Byrd's Narratives and Reflections, 3] 
Journal of Isaac Martin, late of Rahway, N. Jersey, 374 


SUPERIOR INDELIBLE INK. 
ARNHILL’S very superior Indelible Ink, used without a 
preparation, warranted to produce a beautiful black in a 
few minutes, that will not wash out. Also, CONGRESS INK, 

black, blue, or red. Ink Powder, &c. &c. 

Sold wholesale and retail, by 
WM. D. PARRISH, 

4 north Fifth Street, 2 doors above Market. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Letters of Martha Smith, with a Memoir of her Life, prepared 

by a few of her particular friends. Price 374 cents, 

Also, just received, A Sermon, by Lucretia Mott, delivered at 


Washington City. Price 8 cents. 3m30 
sT. E, CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth St, 











: Friends’ Weekly I ntelligencer, 
Is published every Seventh-day, 
At No. 3 South Fifth Street, corner of Merchant St. 


BY CHAPMAN AND JONES. 

















TERMS —$ 2 per annum—2.50 if not paid within six mos— 
3.00 if not paid within 1 year. Notice to discontinue a subscrnp- 
tion must be given at least one month before the close of the 
year. 





4m20-ly 












Advertisements will be inserted at Fifty Cents a square for the 
rst,and Twenty-five Cents for each additional Insertion. 




































































































































